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UNPARALLELED  OPPORTUNITIES  TO  REVERSE  THE 

ARMS  RACE 

Is  the  United  States  Up  to  the  Challenge? 


The  dizzying  pace  of  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
international  initiatives  has  left  United  States  and  European 
citizens  applauding  and  the  Bush  administration  scrambling  to 
respond.  In  his  May  12  speech  on  foreign  policy,  President  Bush 
declared  that  "it  is  time  to  move  beyond  containment  to  a  new 
policy  for  the  1990s — one  that  recognizes  the  full  scope  of  change 
taking  place  around  the  world  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself." 

Despite  his  hopeful  rhetoric,  Bush  has  put  forward  few  con¬ 
crete  proposals  to  achieve  these  goals.  If  the  United  States  is 
going  to  avoid  being  left  behind,  it  must  begin  to  take  a  series  of 
initiatives  of  its  own  by  following  through  on  arms  control,  slow¬ 
ing  the  pace  of  weapons  modernization,  lifting  restrictions  on 
trade  and  other  economic  assistance,  expanding  cooperative 
projects  and  exchanges,  and  pursuing  other  confidence  and 
security-building  measures. 

Goals  for  Bush's  First  Term 

In  a  recent  letter  to  President  Bush  initiated  by  FCNL,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  30  religious,  peace,  and  environmental  groups  laid 
out  a  realistic  arms  control  agenda  for  the  next  four  years.  The 
letter  urged  Bush  to  move  "beyond  containment  and  beyond 
deterrence"  by  concluding  treaties  to: 

•  cut  conventional  and  nuclear  forces  in  Europe, 

•  reduce  strategic  nuclear  weapons  by  50%, 

•  eliminate  chemical  weapons,  and 

•  ban  nuclear  testing  worldwide. 

The  recent  progress  in  all  of  these  areas  makes  treaties  possible 
if  the  U.S.  shows  the  political  will  to  complete  them.  See  page  2 
for  a  summary  of  the  current  arms  control  negotiations.  (For  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  write  for  L-949.) 

Beyond  Arms  Control 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  traditional 
methods  of  arms  control  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
accelerating  arms  race.  Negotiations  are  often  held  hostage  by 
the  increasing  complexity  of  verifying  agreements.  Simulta¬ 
neously,  the  development  of  new  weapons,  sometimes  justified 
as  "bargaining  chips,"  ends  up  complicating  the  negotiations 
even  more. 

To  buy  time  for  arms  control  to  succeed,  the  U.S.  and  USSR 
must  halt  the  development  of  new  generations  of  destabilizing 
nuclear  weapons  systems.  These  issues  are  discussed  on  page  3. 

Confidence  and  security-building  measures  are  needed  to  in¬ 
stitutionalize  a  new  cooperative  relationship  between  East  and 


West  In  military  and  other  areas.  A  wide  range  of  such  measures 
are  presented  on  page  4. 

Reciprocal  unilateral  initiatives  can  improve  relations  and  sup¬ 
plement  the  arms  control  process.  Possible  U.S.  unilateral  initia¬ 
tives  are  presented  on  page  5. 

The  opportunity  to  dismantle  the  military  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  the  superpowers  is  real,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether  the 
Bush  administration,  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  up  to  the  challenge  of  building  a  real  international  security 
system  in  an  interdependent  world.  It  is  increasingly  clear  that 
the  real  threats  to  U.S.  security  are  threats  to  everyone's  security: 
environmental  degradation,  poverty,  and  the  worldwide  arms 
race  itself.  This  realization  requires  that  all  nations  shift  money 
from  the  military  to  building  a  better  society  at  home  and  that 
they  shift  emphasis  from  military  confrontation  to  international 
cooperation. 


Goals  for  the  Year  2000 
Beyond  Containment  and  Beyond  Deterrence 

•  Recognize  that  nuclear  weapons  have  no  military  use  and  no  value 
for  national  security.  Develop  relations  which  make  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR  as  unthinkable  as  their  use 
between  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain  or  France. 

•  Reduce  nuclear  weapons  to  a  "security  blanket"  level  below  5%  of 
the  current  stockpiles  along  the  way  toward  a  goal  of  zero  nuclear 
weapons. 

•  Set  forth  a  schedule  for  withdrawal  and  demobilization  of  U.S. 
troops  from  foreign  soil,  and  challenge  other  countries  to  do  the 
same. 

•  Shift  priorities  away  from  foreign  intervention  and  toward  building 
a  decent  society  for  ail  at  home  by  eliminating  foreign  military  and 
security  aid  and  contributing  our  fair  share  toward  aiding  the  poor 
abroad. 

•  Restore  U.S.  support  for  international  organizations  in  order  to 
promote  international  cooperation  and  settle  international  conflicts 
without  resorting  to  violence. 

•  Ratify  and  fully  implement  the  UN  human  rights  covenants  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights,  and  on  Economic,  Social,  and  Cultural  Rights. 
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ARMS  CONTROL 

Treaty  Prospects  and  Beyond 


Conventional  Forces 


Negotiations  to  reduce  conventional  forces  in  Europe  (CFE) 
have  become  the  arms  control  priority  of  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion.  Before  recessing  for  the  summer,  NATO  formally  adopted  a 
new  position,  which  was  outlined  by  President  Bush  during  his 
trip  to  Europe  in  May  (see  table).  However,  completion  of  such  a 
treaty  would  be  only  a  first  step. 

For  the  first  time,  the  NATO  proposal  includes  cuts  in  aircraft 
and  troops,  bringing  it  closer  to  the  Warsaw  Pact's  position.  Most 
significantly.  Bush  called  for  completion  of  a  treaty  within  a  year, 
and  implementation  by  1993.  This  is  a  much  shorter  period  than 
previously  planned,  which  will  put  pressure  on  both  sides  to 
negotiate  seriously.  The  Warsaw  Pact  has  already  given  a  general¬ 
ly  positive  response  to  the  proposal,  and  swift  progress  is  possi¬ 
ble  when  the  talks  resume  in  September  in  Vienna. 

However,  under  the  Bush  proposal,  U.S.  forces  in  Europe 
would  be  reduced  by  only  10%,  which  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  would  save  only  1%  of  the  $160  billion  that  the 
U.S.  invests  in  European  defense  each  year.  Reps.  Gejdenson  CT, 
Mavroules  MA,  and  Aspin  Wl  have  introduced  H.R.  2574  to  re¬ 
quire  the  Bush  administration  to  study  the  feasibility  of  second 
stage  reductions  of  not  less  than  50%  below  current  NATO  levels, 
along  with  a  restructuring  of  remaining  forces  to  a  defensive 
mode.  General  Andrew  Goodpaster  has  endorsed  such  changes 
in  NATO  forces  and  adds  that  "the  possibility  of  unilateral  West¬ 
ern  reductions  should  be  urgently  studied"  as  well. 

In  addition.  Bush  should  take  the  Soviets  up  on  their  offer  to 
negotiate  the  elimination  of  short-range  nuclear  weapons  from 
Europe.  This  is  another  area  where  any  cuts  will  be  to  NATO's  vast 
advantage;  the  Soviets  have  more  than  1,400  short-range  missile 
launchers  deployed  in  Europe,  compared  with  NATO's  88. 


Current  Forces  (NATO  figures)  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 

Forces  After  Reduction 


NATO 

Warsaw  Pact 

Under  Bush  Proposal 

Tanks 

22,224 

57,300 

20,000 

Artillery  Pieces 

17,328 

46,270 

16,500 

Troop  Carriers 

28,600 

55,100 

28,000 

Combat  Aircraft 

5,400 

13,950 

4,600 

Helicopters 

2,600 

3,800 

2,250 

Troops 

305,000  (U.S.) 

600,000  (USSR) 

275,000  (U.S./USSR) 

Strategic  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  Bush  administration  has  taken  a  cautious  approach  to  the 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START),  which  resumed  on  June 
19  in  Geneva.  Major  progress  was  made  during  START  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  last  year  of  the  Reagan  administration,  but  some 
differences  remain  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  positions.  So  far. 
Bush  has  been  unable  to  decide  what  changes  to  make  in  his 
predecessor's  position,  including  whether  to  give  up  Reagan's 


dream  of  a  Star  Wars  "defense,"  whether  to  press  for  a  ban  on 
mobile  missiles,  and  whether  to  limit  sea-  and  air-launched  cruise 
missiles.  These  choices  are  partially  dependent  on  congressional 
decisions  yet  to  be  made  about  which  modernized  strategic 
weapons  to  build  in  light  of  the  limits  that  might  be  imposed  by 
any  START  treaty. 


Bush  did  propose  unprecedented  pre-treaty  inspections  of 
each  country's  strategic  nuclear  weapons  production  and  de¬ 
ployment  facilities  in  order  to  raise  confidence  in  verification  . 
procedures.  The  Soviets  accepted  the  Bush  proposal  and  ex-  \ 
panded  it  by  including  bomber  bases  and  cruise  missile  de-  ■. 

ployments  in  the  list  of  sites  to  be  visited.  In  the  past,  the  United  ; 

States  has  rejected  on-site  inspections  in  these  areas.  ^ 


Chemical  Weapons 

s 

Despite  Bush's  strong  statements  in  favor  of  a  convention  to  lii 
ban  chemical  weapons,  his  administration  has  been  slow  to  give  i 
support  to  the  multilateral  negotiations  in  Geneva.  Bilateral  U.S.-  I 
Soviet  discussions  have  continued  with  some  progress  toward  I 
resolving  differences  over  on-site  inspection  procedures.  With-  I 
out  strong  U.S.  leadership,  the  talks  could  be  stalled  indefinitely  | 
over  verification  questions.  With  U.S.  support,  a  treaty  could  be 
completed  in  less  than  a  year.  | 


Nuclear  Testing 

The  Bush  administration  has  adopted  the  approach  of  the 
Reagan  administration  on  nuclear  testing.  That  is,  it  has  rejected 
President  Gorbachev's  offer  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  (CTB)  and  shown  no  interest  in  a  moratorium  on  testing.  | 
Instead,  the  U.S.  Is  working  with  the  Soviets  on  improving  ver¬ 
ification  procedures  for  the  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(TTBT)  (which  limits  underground  explosions  to  150  kilotons)  and 
the  1976  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty.  The  treaties  have  I 
never  been  ratified,  but  Senate  Majority  Leader  George  Mitchell  || 
ME  has  indicated  that  the  Senate  will  move  quickly  to  ratify  them  fl 

once  the  verification  problems  are  worked  out.  In  reality,  the  I 
concern  about  verification  seems  to  be  an  excuse  by  the  adminis-  ■ 
tration  to  avoid  moving  forward  on  banning  all  nuclear  tests.  I 
Accurate  measures  of  the  size  of  nuclear  tests  are  not  necessary  J 
to  verify  a  CTB,  under  which  all  nuclear  tests  would  be  illegal. 

In  an  attempt  to  sidestep  U.S.  resistance  on  testing  issues,  a 
group  of  40  non-aligned  states  has  taken  advantage  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  procedure  in  the  1%3  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT)  and 
has  called  for  a  UN  conference  with  the  intent  of  converting  the 
LTBT  into  a  CTB.  The  U.S.  response  to  the  amendment  effort  has 
been  unsupportive  and  disrespectful  of  the  nearly  unanimous 
international  desire  for  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  Mean¬ 
while,  multilateral  negotiations  in  Geneva  on  testing  issues  have 
stagnated  due  to  U.S.  intransigence. 
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NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  MODERNIZATION 

Driving  Force  Behind  the  Arms  Race 


Since  World  War  11,  most  arms  control  agreements  have  been 
one  of  three  kinds:  1)  restrictions  on  where  nuclear  weapons  may 
be  deployed  (Antarctica  1959,  Outer  Space  1%7,  Latin  America 
1%7,  Non-Proliferation  1%7,  Seabed  1971);  2)  restrictions  on  the 
testing  of  nuclear  warheads  (Limited  Test  Ban  1%3,  Threshold 
Test  Ban  1974,  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  1976);  or  3)  limitations 
on  the  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  which  are  deployed  (SALT  I 
1972,  SALT  II  1979,  INF  1987). 

Although  limitations  on  the  location  and  number  of  weapons 
deployed  is  a  laudable  goal,  none  of  these  treaties  addresses  the 
even  more  destabilizing,  qualitative,  "modernization"  race, 
which  allows  new,  more  accurate  systems  to  be  deployed  even  as 
the  older  weapons  are  negotiated  away. 

•  The  SALT  process  didn't  stop  any  system  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
militaries  really  wanted.  Tentative  steps  toward  restrictions  on 
mobile,  MIRVed,  and  cruise  missile  technologies  were  blocked 
by  both  countries. 

•  The  missiles  eliminated  by  the  INF  Treaty  represent  less  than 
5%  of  the  combined  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  two  countries. 
Shorter-range  "theater"  weapons  (bombs,  land  mines,  artillery 
shells)  and  air-  and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  remain  in  place 
for  use  in  Europe.  Many  of  these  systems  are  in  the  process  of 
being  replaced  with  new,  longer  range,  more  accurate  weapons. 

•  The  stated  goal  of  the  START  negotiations — to  reduce  strategic 
nuclear  warheads  by  50% — is  an  important  next  step,  but  it  fails  to 
address  the  strategic  modernization  which  continues  on  both 
sides.  The  current  draft  of  the  treaty  would  actually  cut  total 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  by  only  30%-35%,  returning  the  two 
countries'  stockpiles  to  approximately  their  1981  levels  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  new  modernized  weapons  in  place. 

Only  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty  actually 
banned  the  development  of  a  particular  category  of  weapons.  It 
has  often  been  hailed  as  the  most  significant  treaty  ever  signed  by 
the  U.S.  and  USSR,  but  now  there  is  severe  pressure  to  abandon 
it  in  order  to  permit  development  of  a  "Star  Wars"  system. 


Research  &  Development 


Weapons  research  and  development  (R&D)  is  the  fuel  for  the 
modernization  race.  Each  side  seeks  to  find  a  technological 
breakthrough  which  will  give  it  a  decisive  advantage,  despite  the 
fact  that  every  advance  is  inevitably  matched  by  the  other  side 
within  a  few  years. 

R&D  funding  is  the  most  sacrosanct  part  of  the  military  budget. 
In  FY89,  $37.5  billion  is  earmarked  for  it.  The  Bush  administration 
has  requested  $39.5  billion  for  FY90.  Members  of  Congress  are 
reluctant  to  cut  R&D  programs  because  they  see  no  harm  in 
investigating  new  technologies,  if  only  to  keep  up  with  possible 
Soviet  progress.  But  once  a  new  weapon  has  been  developed. 


Congress  is  even  more  reluctant  to  kill  the  program.  More  than 
likely,  billions  of  dollars  have  already  been  invested,  creating 
vested  interests  and  providing  jobs. 

For  example,  the  Pentagon  recently  disclosed  that  $22.5  billion 
has  already  been  spent  on  research,  development,  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  "Stealth"  B-2  bomber.  The  incredible  cost  of  the  B-2 
(currently  estimated  by  the  Pentagon  at  over  $500  million  per 
plane)  has  caused  many  members  of  Congress  to  consider  large 
cuts  in  the  program,  but  it  is  unlikely  to  be  terminated  before  the 
thirteen  already  authorized  are  purchased. 


Modernization  Continues 

During  the  last  decade,  the  U.S.  has  undertaken  nuclear  mod¬ 
ernization  programs  in  each  leg  of  its  strategic  nuclear  triad — 
land,  sea,  and  air.  The  deployment  of  systems  such  as  the  silo- 
and  rail-based  MX  missile,  mobile  Midgetman  missile.  Trident 
submarine  with  the  Trident  II  missile,  and  B-2  bomber,  will  cost 
over  $150  billion  and  add  more  than  5000  new  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  to  the  U.S.  arsenal. 


The  very  existence  of  these  weapons  makes  a  nuclear 
confrontation  more  likely. 


Discussions  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  missile  or  technological  breakthrough  have  lost  sight  of 
the  overarching  point — none  of  these  weapons  is  necessary  for 
nuclear  deterrence.  They  are  useful  only  for  fighting  a  nuclear  war. 
The  very  high  accuracy  of  these  weapons  allows  them  to  be  used 
as  part  of  a  preemptory  strike  by  the  U.S.  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos.  Similar  advances  by  the  Soviets  give 
both  sides  an  incentive  to  launch  first  in  a  crisis. 

Other  systems  under  development,  including  anti-satellite 
(ASAT)  weapons,  space-  and  ground-based  missile  defenses 
(SDI),  depressed-trajectory  missiles,  and  cruise  missiles,  will  fur¬ 
ther  destabilize  the  arms  race  by  shortening  warning  time  and  by 
introducing  additional  uncertainty  into  the  decision-making 
process  during  a  crisis.  In  this  way  the  very  existence  of  these 
weapons  makes  a  nuclear  confrontation  more  likely,  thus  per¬ 
petuating  the  perception  that  such  weapons  are  needed  to  fight  a 
nuclear  war. 

These  destabilizing  developments  on  both  sides  could  be  re¬ 
strained  by  negotiating  bilateral  bans  or  limits  on  the  following: 
explosive  testing  of  nuclear  warheads,  flight  testing  of  ballistic 
missiles,  deployment  of  new  nuclear  delivery  systems,  produc¬ 
tion  of  fissionable  materials  (used  to  produce  warheads),  and 
development  of  ASAT  and  SDI  technologies.  Unilateral  restraint 
in  these  areas  would  allow  time  for  treaties  to  be  negotiated. 
Adherence  to  previous  arms  control  agreements,  particularly  the 
ABM  T reaty,  can  also  help  to  slow  down  the  qualitative  arms  race. 
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CONFIDENCE  AND  SECURITY-BUILDING  MEASURES 

Steps  Toward  a  Cooperative  Relationship 


Multilateral  inspection  of  military  exercises  and  a  U.S.  military 
visit  to  a  Soviet  laser  site  might  seem  shockingly  intrusive,  but 
these  are  some  of  the  best  examples  of  recent  confidence  and 
security-building  measures  (CSBMs).  Such  measures  are  crucial 
to  the  improvement  of  relations  among  nations  and  especially 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


Arms  control  and  reduction  treaties  build  confidence  and 
security,  but  the  term  "CSBM"  is  usually  used  for  other  types  of 
measures  that  build  security  and  confidence.  Examples  of  the  few 
past  CSBMs  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  include  the  1%3 
U.S.-Soviet  hotline,  the  1971  and  1973  agreements  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war,  and  the  24-hour  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction 
Centers,  finally  established  in  1988.  Other  non-military  meas¬ 
ures,  such  as  trade,  scientific  cooperation,  and  exchanges,  also 
contribute  to  security. 


Recent  Agreements  and  CSBMs 

The  most  recent  bilateral,  U.S.-Soviet  CSBM  is  the  Agreement 
on  Dangerous  Military  Activities.  Although  somewhat  shrouded 
in  secrecy  itself,  this  agreement  is  meant  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  accidental  military  confrontations  between  the  U.S.  and  USSR. 
Admiral  Crowe,  who  chairs  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  his 
Soviet  counterpart.  Colonel  General  Moiseyev,  signed  the  agree¬ 
ment  June  12  after  nine  months  of  negotiations. 

The  agreement  relates  to  unintentional  crossing  of  national 
borders,  laser  beams,  communications  interference,  and  possi¬ 
ble  "special  caution  areas,"  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  agree¬ 
ment  also  calls  for  a  U.S.-Soviet  commission  of  military  experts  to 
study  risks  presented  by  regular  military  practices. 

The  signing  of  this  treaty  occasioned  another  confidence¬ 
building  measure — ^Admiral  Crowe's  ten-day  visit  to  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  sites.  He  traveled  with  Colonel  General  Moiseyev  and  saw 
Soviet  naval  and  military  bases.  Later,  he  said,  "The  most  con¬ 
structive  thing  that  I  did  on  this  trip  was  to  have  personal  con¬ 
versations  with  the  Soviet  leadership." 

Other  evidence  of  the  new  opportunities  in  U.S.-Soviet  rela¬ 
tions  is  the  July  5  private,  scientific  U.S.  visit  to  a  Soviet  warship  to 
examine  the  possibility  of  verifying  limits  on  sea-launched  cruise 
missiles.  Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  government  dismissed  the  ex¬ 
ercise  as  irrelevant. 

The  U.S.  inspection  of  a  Soviet  laser  at  the  Sary-Shagan  laser 
site  three  days  later,  on  July  8,  received  more  attention,  because 
this  visit  revealed  that  the  Soviets  are  not  nearly  as  advanced  in 
their  laser  technology  as  the  Pentagon  had  suggested.  Their  laser 
facility  is  actually  too  weak  to  track  or  destroy  satellites,  as  their 
laser  has  two  kilowatts  of  power  (about  that  of  a  sunbeam),  and 
their  reflecting  mirror  cannot  support  a  strong  laser  beam. 


European  Developments 

The  most  extensive  and  significant  multilateral  agreement  on 
CSBMs  is  the  1986  Stockholm  agreement  signed  by  the  35  nations 
(including  most  of  the  European  countries,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Soviet  Union)  participating  in  the  Conferences  on  Secur¬ 
ity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE).  Under  this  agreement, 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  countries  give  advance  notice  of  their 
own  military  exercises  and  observe  foreign  ones  involving  land,  ? 
airborne,  and  amphibious  forces.  This  is  the  first  military  agree¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  between  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  countries. 

The  Stockholm  meeting  is  only  one  in  the  series  of  multilateral  < 
conferences  on  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe,  beginning  in 
Helsinki  in  the  early  seventies.  At  the  first  meeting,  the  partici¬ 
pants  signed  the  Helsinki  Accords,  or  Final  Act,  in  1975. 

The  Helsinki  Accords  contain  three  "baskets":  security  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  cooperation  in  economic,  scientific,  and  environmental  ^ 
fields;  and  humanitarian  issues.  The  agreement  also  provides  for  » 
continued  conferences  and  reviews.  The  next  review  meeting  is  jl 
planned  for  1992  in  Moscow. 

At  the  third  review  meeting,  in  Vienna  1986-1989,  multilateral  ^ 
CSBMs  were  negotiated,  focusing  on  the  humanitarian  aspect  of 
the  Final  Act  and  its  application  to  human  rights.  The  delegates 
also  planned  increased  economic  cooperation  and  further  talks 
on  the  second  stage  of  security  negotiations.  ^ 

Future  Possibilities  ^ 

Both  Bush  and  Gorbachev  have  proposed  various  CSBMs,  such 
as  Bush's  open  skies  proposal  and  Gorbachev's  troop  reductions. 
However,  for  the  most  part,  the  United  States  has  met  Soviet 
unilateral  initiatives  and  European  multilateral  measures  with 
hesitations,  demanding  increased  Soviet  unilateral  steps  before 
the  beginning  of  bilateral  negotiations,  criticizing  Soviet  foreign 
policy  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  encouraging  the  arms  race. 

One  of  the  more  creative  CSBMs  now  being  considered  is  the 
concept  of  non-offensive  defense,  involving  restructuring  and 
reduction  of  force  and  weapons  levels  in  order  to  reduce  the  | 
perceived  threat.  Switzerland  and  Sweden  already  have  defense 
systems  structured  according  to  this  principle,  and  Soviet 
President  Gorbachev  has  expressed  support  of  this  idea. 

Other  interesting  proposals  for  future  CSBMs  include  ex¬ 
panded  notification,  new  limits  on  troops  and  equipment  used  in 
military  exercises,  and  broadening  inspection  to  include  naval 
and  air  forces.  A 1981  UN  study  suggests  the  creation  of  bilateral 
scholarships  to  military  academies  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  one  individual  writing  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists  suggested  the  U.S.  buy  tritium  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
policy-makers  here  must  meet  new  Soviet  and  European  initia¬ 
tives  with  equally  courageous  measures  reflecting  a  new  sense  of 
hope  for  trust  in  "the  enemy"  of  forty  years. 
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UNILATERAL  INITIATIVES 

A  Prescription  for  Continued  Improvement  in  U.S.-Soviet  Relations 


Unilateral  initiatives  are  actions  which  are  taken  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  improving  relations  with  another  coun¬ 
try  or  countries.  Such  policies  are  undertaken  without  waiting  for 
the  other  side  to  agree  to  them  or  to  reciprocate,  although  they 
are  usually  intended  to  stimulate  a  constructive  response.  Unilat¬ 
eral  initiatives  may  be  taken  in  both  military  and  non-military 
areas;  initiatives  in  one  sphere  often  lay  the  groundwork  for 
initiatives  in  the  other. 


believe  we  are  likely  to  get  more  disarmament  by  example 
than  by  agreement." 

— former  Senator  Frank  Church 


Unilateral  initiatives  are  a  way  to  break  out  of  the  vicious  cycle 
of  the  arms  race,  but  one  side  must  take  the  first  step.  Making  a 
unilateral  initiative  implicitly  involves  taking  a  modest  risk,  but 
this  is  exactly  what  lends  credibility  to  the  action  as  an  indication 
that  the  country  sincerely  intends  to  reduce  tensions.  Moreover, 
the  underlying  assumption  of  any  initiative  is  that  there  is  more 
national  security  to  be  found  in  reducing  arms  than  in  increasing 
them;  the  risks  of  war  are  greater  than  the  risk  of  peace. 

Merely  offering  to  negotiate,  putting  forth  a  new  proposal,  or 
conditioning  an  initiative  on  a  reciprocal  action  by  the  other  side 
does  not  constitute  a  unilateral  initiative.  Although  such  a  move 
may  open  up  a  fruitful  process,  in  the  short  term  the  start  of 
negotiations  can  actually  inhibit  unilateral  actions  because  gov¬ 
ernments  are  afraid  of  undercutting  their  negotiating  position. 
When  unilateral  actions  are  taken  first,  they  can  lead  quickly  to 
far-reaching  negotiated  agreements  by  creating  an  improved  cli¬ 
mate  for  talks. 


I  Past  Initiatives 

A  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  announced  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1958  was  joined  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Great 
Britain,  spurring  negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
(CTB).  These  talks  set  the  stage  for  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty, 

I  signed  in  1%3,  which  drove  nuclear  testing  underground. 

\  In  1%9,  President  Nixon  unilaterally  renounced  the  use  and 
possession  of  biological  weapons  for  offensive  purposes.  His 
initiative  created  enough  momentum  to  cut  through  the  stalled 
negotiations  on  the  issue,  and  led  to  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention,  signed  in  1972. 

Since  the  mid-1980s,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  taking  the  lead 
in  unilateral  initiatives.  In  1985  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
declared  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  and  urged  President 
Reagan  to  join  him  in  negotiating  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
Although  the  United  States  declined  the  offer  and  continued  to 
test,  the  Soviets  extended  the  moratorium  four  times. 

In  December  1988,  Gorbachev  announced  a  cut  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  troops  out  of  the  5.1  million  in  the  Soviet  army.  Ten  thousand 


tanks,  8,500  artillery  pieces,  800  combat  aircraft,  and  even  some 
short-range  nuclear  weapons  will  be  removed  from  Europe  and, 
in  some  cases,  dismantled.  In  January  1989,  Gorbachev  said  that 
the  Soviet  military  budget  will  be  cut  14.2%  and  production  of 
arms  and  military  technology  will  be  reduced  by  19.5%.  Other 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  followed  suit. 

Possible  Initiatives 

The  United  States,  while  receptive  to  these  announcements, 
has  failed  to  respond  with  initiatives  of  its  own.  Possible  U.S. 
initiatives  are  many  and  varied,  and  in  many  cases,  Gorbachev 
has  already  stated  that  he  would  respond  in  kind.  Kenneth  Adel- 
man.  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
under  President  Reagan,  has  endorsed  such  "arms  control  with¬ 
out  agreements."  For  example: 

•  Declare  a  moratorium  on  the  production  of  new  fissionable 
materials  for  nuclear  weapons. 

•  Withdraw  all  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  from  Europe. 

•  Cease  nuclear  testing  and  seek  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

•  Terminate  development  of  anti-satellite  weapons  (ASATs). 

•  Stop  development  of  chemical  weapons  and  destroy  existing 
stockpiles. 

•  Renounce  the  deployment  of  mobile  land-based  missiles. 

•  Withdraw  U.S.  forces  from  Europe,  South  Korea,  etc. 

•  End  registration  for  the  draft. 


A  bill  to  bring  home  10,000  of  the  43,000  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Korea  was  introduced  June  23  by  Senators  Bumpers  AR, 
Bentsen  TX,  Johnston  LA,  Leahy  VT,  Conrad  ND,  and  Jeffords 
VT.  S.  1264  would  also  require  the  President  to  report  to 
Congress  on  the  feasibility  of  further  reductions  or  even  of 
complete  withdrawal.  Such  reductions  can  save  money,  but 
only  if  the  troops  are  demobilized  instead  of  being  redeployed 
to  the  United  States  or  other  areas  of  the  world.  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  encouraged  to  support  complete  U.S. 
ivtthdrawal  and  demobilization  of  troops  from  South  Korea,  as 
well  as  negotiations  with  North  Korea  to  reduce  tensions. 


In  response  to  the  Chinese  government's  brutal  crackdown, 
FCNL  cosigned  a  letter  from  religious  organizations  to 
Chinese  Ambassador  Han  Xu  condemning  the  violence  and 
yet  cherishing  relations  with  the  Chinese  people.  Another 
letter  to  President  Bush  urged  support  for  the  safety  of 
Chinese  students  in  the  U.S.  For  a  copy  of  the  letters,  ask  FCNL 
for  C-917. 
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CONGRESS  HEARS  VIEWS  ON  INDIAN  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 


Amendments  to  the  "American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act" 
are  among  FCNL's  top  priorities  for  the  101st  Congress.  American 
Indians,  Alaska  Natives  and  Native  Hawaiians  are  entitled  to  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  freedom  to  believe  and  to  practice  their  religions, 
just  as  are  all  American  citizens  under  the  Constitution.  How¬ 
ever,  because  Native  belief  systems  are  different  in  some  signifi¬ 
cant  ways  from  those  of  the  dominant  society,  the  right  of 
religious  freedom  for  Native  people  under  the  First  Amendment 
often  requires  protections  not  generally  necessary  for  western 
religious  traditions. 

If  a  Friends  meeting  or  a  church  were  required  to  move  its 
meetinghouse  because  of  construction  of  some  government 
project,  that  meeting's  faith  would  not  be  destroyed.  Many  of  the 
world's  religions  are  commemorative  in  nature,  based  more  on 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  which  may  be  performed  at  vir¬ 
tually  any  location.  But  Indian  religions  are  often  site  specific.  A 
particular  dance  or  ritual  must  be  performed  only  at  a  particular 
site,  or  a  central  facet  of  the  religion  would  be  lost. 

On  June  18,  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  held  a  hearing  on  one  proposal,  H.R.  1546,  to  strengthen 
the  Act.  This  bill  would  require  that  "absent  a  compelling  Federal 
interest.  Federal  lands  that  have  historically  been  either  part  of, 
or  necessary  to,  or  been  used  by,  a  traditional  Native  American 
religion  shall  not  be  managed  in  a  manner  that  will  pose  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  realistic  threat  to  undermine  and  frustrate  any  tradi¬ 
tional  Native  American  religious  practices." 

While  spokespersons  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  said  their  agencies  respect  the 


rights  of  American  Indians,  they  unequivocally  opposed  H.R. 
1546.  They  feel  they  are  already  doing  an  adequate  job.  In  re¬ 
sponse,  Rep.  Campbell  CO  asked  why,  if  things  are  going  so  well. 
Rep.  Udall  AZ  would  have  introduced  amendments.  One  tribal 
witness  pointed  out  that  no  other  religion  is  dependent  upon  the 
good  faith  of  government  and  its  ability  to  balance  competing 
interests  for  use  of  land.  Relating  an  experience  at  Bear  Butte,  a 
sacred  site.  Rep.  Campbell  told  of  how  he  had  observed  non- 
Indian  tourists  looking  through  binoculars  at  Indian  practitioners 


government  make  any  religion  a  tourist 
activity?" 

— Rep.  Ben  Campbell  CO 


at  prayer.  "Can  government,"  he  asked,  "make  any  religion  a 
tourist  activity?"  A  representative  for  a  number  of  western  re¬ 
source  development  groups  expressed  concern  that  H.R.  1546 
would  give  Native  Americans  a  "veto"  over  public  land  use  so  that 
they  would  be  able  to  exclude  all  other  users  and  disrupt  future 
development  of  public  resources.  In  contrast  to  this  view,  several 
witnesses  for  Indian  organizations  testified  that  Indians  do  not 
seek  exclusive  preemptive  rights  to  public  lands,  and  that,  in  fact, 
many  federal  agency  land  uses  are  harmonious  with  traditional 
Indian  religious  uses.  These  witnesses  emphasized  that  there 
could  be  mutual  accommodation  of  the  needs  and  interests  of 
diverse  users,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  legitimate 
rights  of  Indian  people. 

(For  a  copy  of  FCNL's  testimony  in  support  of  H.R.  1546,  write 
for  T-904.) 


CLEAN  AIR  LEGISLATION 


After  the  Reagan  years  of  inaction.  President  Bush's  June  12 
announcement  of  clean  air  proposals  was  welcomed  even 
though  the  proposals  were  not  strong  enough  to  suit  most  en¬ 
vironmentalists.  By  the  time  the  final  legislative  version  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  July  21,  the  proposals  had  been  further  weakened. 
With  presidential  support,  the  chance  of  passage  of  some  clean 
air  legislation  is  greatly  improved.  The  question  now  is  the  quality 
of  that  legislation. 

Three  strong  bills  dealing  with  the  three  air  pollution  problems 
were  already  under  consideration  when  the  president's  pro¬ 
posals  were  introduced.  These  bills  are:  H.R.  1470  on  Acid  Rain 
by  Sikorski  MN,  Conte  MA,  and  141  co-sponsors;  H.R.  2323  on 
Smog  by  Waxman  CA,  Lewis  CA,  and  125  co-sponsors;  and  H.R. 
2585  on  Air  Toxics  by  Leland  TX,  Molinari  NY,  and  13  co-sponsors. 
These  bills  continue  to  have  the  support  of  The  National  Clean  Air 
Coalition  (a  coalition  of  some  35  national  organizations)  and  of 
the  FCNL.  The  following  is  an  effort  to  compare  some  of  the 
major  points  in  these  bills  with  the  corresponding  Bush  pro¬ 
posals. 

ACID  RAIN:  The  major  objectives  are  to  reduce  emissions  from 
electric  power  plants  and  other  sources  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  oxides,  which  combine  with  rain  to  form  sulfuric  and 
nitric  acids.  H.R.  1470  (Sikorski-Conte)  and  the  Bush  bill  both  call 
for  a  reduction  of  10  million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  by  1998  and 


20(X).  For  nitrogen  oxide  reductions,  the  Sikorski-Conte  bill  re¬ 
quires  a  cut  of  four  million  tons  by  1998.  The  Bush  proposal 
requires  a  cut  of  two  million  tons  from  the  levels  in  2000,  allowing 
emissions  to  increase  until  then! 

SMOG:  There  are  81  urban  areas  with  more  than  100  million 
people  that  have  not  yet  been  able  to  attain  legal  air  quality  levels 
for  ozone  or  carbon  monoxide.  H.R.  2323  (Waxman-Lewis)  and 
the  Bush  proposal  deal  with  the  problem  of  attainment  (of  legal 
air  quality  levels)  by  the  use  of  auto  emissions  controls.  The  Bush 
proposal  would  allow  auto  companies  to  meet  the  standards  by 
measuring  the  average  pollution  of  fleets,  while  Waxman-Lewis 
would  require  each  car  to  meet  the  standard,  and  its  limits  are 
lower  than  in  the  Bush  proposal.  Both  propose  the  use  in  many  of 
the  non-attainment  areas  of  alternative  fuel  vehicles  (which  run 
on  methanol,  ethanol  or  natural  gas,  all  of  which  are  less  pollut¬ 
ing  than  gasoline). 

AIR  TOXICS:  These  are  the  poisonous  emissions  from  factories, 
gas  stations,  dry  cleaners,  etc.  H.R.  2585  (Leland-Molinari)  and 
the  Bush  proposal  both  seek  to  control  about  200  aij  toxics  in  two 
stages.  The  first  stage  would  be  based  on  use  of  best  available  or 
maximum  available  control  technology,  although  the  Bush  bill 
would  direct  ERA  to  require  control  technology  for  only  half  the 
plants.  The  first  stage  would  be  followed  by  health-based  con¬ 
trols  (if  the  health  risks  are  too  great  after  technology-based 
controls  are  in  place).  H.R.  2585  has  earlier  deadlines  and  more 
demanding  health  standards  than  the  Bush  proposal. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  legislators  to  support  the  three  strong  clean 
air  bills:  H.R.  1470,  H.R.  2323,  and  H.R.  2585. 
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U.S.  TO  OFFER  DEBT  RELIEF 

Mid-summer  brings  good  news  about  the  Third  World  debt. 
On  July  6,  President  Bush  announced  that  he  would  cancel  up  to 
$1  billion  worth  of  debt  owed  the  United  States  by  16  sub-Saharan 
African  countries.  Many  thanks  to  all  who  responded  to  FCNL's 
March  1989  ACTION  ALERT  (G-913)  and  wrote  your  member  of 
Congress,  urging  debt  relief  for  the  poorest  countries. 

President  Bush's  announcement  that  he  would  "fulfill  [the 
U.S.]  commitment  at  the  Toronto  economic  summit"  of  last  sum¬ 
mer  by  offering  debt  relief  actually  represents  a  major  turn¬ 
around  in  U.S.  policy:  at  the  time  of  the  economic  summit  involv¬ 
ing  the  seven  richest  industrialized  nations,  the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  flatly  opposed  debt  cancellation.  Britain,  France  and 
Canada  supported  debt  forgiveness  for  the  poorest  Third  World 
countries,  however,  and  last  year  cancelled  some  official  debt 
owed  primarily  by  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Congress  also  supported  the  principle  of  debt  cancellation  for 
the  world's  poorest  countries,  and  made  it  possible  for  the 
President  to  offer  relief  in  last  year's  (FY89)  Foreign  Aid  Appro¬ 
priations  bill  (section  572).  Under  the  new  Bush  administration, 
various  executive  agencies  began  studying  the  possibility  of  im¬ 
plementing  section  572,  despite  the  strong  anti-debt  relief  stand 
taken  at  the  Toronto  summit. 

The  step  taken  by  President  Bush  is  significant,  because  the 
administration  further  acknowledges  the  desperate  need  for 
reduction  of  the  debt  burden,  owed  both  to  private  banks  and  to 
official  lenders.  The  administration's  Brady  Plan  for  Third  World 
debt  had  previously  promoted  only  voluntary  reduction  of  com¬ 
mercial  bank  debt.  But  the  sub-Saharan  African  countries,  which 
are  suffering  enormously  under  their  debt  burdens,  owe  most  to 
government  lenders.  This  group  of  countries  now  owes  the 
United  States  government  $4.3  billion — and  more  than  $137.8 
billion  to  both  banks  and  governments. 

The  final  list  of  countries  to  benefit  from  the  offer  is  not  yet  set, 
but  the  debtor  countries  must  have  a  structural  adjustment 
agreement  with  either  the  World  Bankorthe  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  in  order  to  be  considered.  The  structural  adjustment 
[  policies  currently  demanded  by  the  World  Bank  and  IMF  are  a 
response  to  the  Third  World  debt  crisis,  and  attempt  to  cut 
government  budget  deficits,  improve  economic  efficiency,  and 
restore  trade  balances. 

Unfortunately,  the  burden  of  the  structural  adjustment  pro¬ 
cess  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poorest  people  of  the 
debtor  nations.  In  turn,  these  nations  are  getting  deeper  in  debt. 
On  July  6,  the  African  countries,  through  the  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Africa,  released  an  important  critique  of  current  structu¬ 
ral  adjustment  policies.  They  also  offered  their  own  blueprint  for 
the  changes  needed  to  confront  the  deeper  crises  of  poverty  and 
environmental  degradation,  as  well  as  their  foreign  debt.  FCNL  is 
urging  the  World  Bank  to  redesign  structural  adjustment  policies 
so  that  they  alleviate  poverty,  promote  ecologically  sound 
growth,  and  foster  economic  and  social  development  for  all 
Africans. 

ACTION:  Write  President  Bush,  with  copies  to  your  members 
of  Congress,  thanking  him  for  cancelling  some  of  the  debt  of 
sub-Saharan  African  countries.  Urge  him  to  make  alleviation  of 
poverty  a  major  goal  for  all  structural  adjustment  so  that  debt 
relief  benefits  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 


Wat  taped,  vpdatad  lapldlattiva  information,  call 


spread  at  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment  (HUD),  legislators  are  already  formulating  possible 
reforms  to  prevent  recurrences.  To  date,  at  least  600  cases 
of  waste,  firaud,  and  abuse  have  been  exposed,  Involving 
more  than  12  billion  that  should  have  gone  to  low-income 
housing  programs.  Some  estimate  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
another  $4  billion  to  "drain”  and  reform  the  HUD  “swamp” 
(as  it  has  been  dubbed  by  HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp). 

In  an  attempt  to  curtail  “influence-peddling”  at  HUD,  Rep. 
Kaqjorskl  PA  is  planning  to  introduce  legislation  requiring 
that  the  Inspector  General  be  notified  of  all  contacts  made 
with  HUD  by  former  high-ranking  HUD  and  other  officials 
hired  by  private  developers.  Rep.  Schrimer  NY  is  drafting 
legislation  that  would  require  the  HUD  Secretary  to  study 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  consultant  fees  altogether. 
Schumer  also  proposes  the  use  of  standard  selection  pro¬ 
cedures  in  HUD  programs,  which  would  restrict  the  vast 
discreUonaiy  powers  of  a  few  top  HUD  officials  with  regard 
to  the  awarding  of  contracts  and  grants. 

FCNL,  along  with  other  religious  groups,  is  composing  a 
letter  to  HUD  Secretary  Kemp  to  express  our  outrage  at  the 
theft  of  HUD  funds  when  those  funds  were  and  are  so  crit¬ 
ical  to  providing  housing  for  people  in  need.  At  the  same 
time,  we  support  those,  including  Kemp,  who  are  working 
to  reform  HUD  programs  instead  of  terminating  them. 
The  current  hearings  and  investigations,  as  well  as  the 
pieces  of  legislation  described  above,  are  the  necessaiy  first 
steps. 

CIVIL  BZQKT8  ZHT  BIO  TROUBUi.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
started  whipping  out  decisions  at  the  close  of  its  spring 
session,  civil  rights  advocates  watched  in  horror.  Among 
many  important  decisions  were  some  death  penalty  cases 
and  several  cases  relating  to  civU  rights  in  emplcyment. 

In  the  death  penalty  oases,  the  Court  had  an  opportunity  to 
rule  that  a  sentence  of  death  for  a  crime  committed  by  a 
Juvenile  or  a  menteJly  retarded  person  was  “cruel  emd  xm- 
usual  punishment.”  Instead,  the  Court  said  that  it  was  up  to 
states  to  decide  what  would  be  “cruel  and  xmxisual”  in  such 
circumstances.  In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  those  words  in  the  federal  constitution  no  longer  serve 
as  a  guideline  for  state  laws. 

In  the  employment  discrimination  cases,  the  Court  took 
away  many  of  the  tools  xised  to  define  discrimination  and  to 
enforce  employment  rights  in  the  last  18-20  years.  The 
Court  struck  down  the  xise  of  statistical  information  by  an 
employee  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  discrimination. 
The  Court  allowed  white  firefighters  to  intervene  in  a  set¬ 
tled  discrimination  case,  yeara  after  the  case  was  closed. 
The  Court  upheld  the  dismissal  of  a  sultly  awoman  alleging 
that  a  seniority  system  resulted  in  racial  discrimination,  to 
her  detriment.  The  Court  claimed  that  she  should  have  filed 
the  suit  when  the  seniority  system  was  first  established, 

(Cont.  on  p.  8) 
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jmmrB  before  she  actually  suffered  any  harm  from  the 
Illegal  system  herself.  The  Court  also,  in  effect,  cancelled  a 
long-standing  civil  rights  statute,  43  USC  1981,  which  has 
been  used  for  almost  100  yeaxs  to  enforce  civil  rights  laws 
in  private  employment.  Finally,  the  Court  CEUicelled  the 
practice  of  granting  attorneys’  fees  for  the  handling  of  civil 
rights  cases,  effectively  closing  off  access  to  the  courts  for 
low-income  civil  rights  plaintiffs. 

Several  members  of  Congress  axe  drawing  up  legislation  to 
reinstate  the  rights  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  away. 
Without  such  action,  very  few  tools  exist  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  civil  rights  in  employment. 

KUMAH  BIGHTS  EV  XBHTA.  FCNL  recently  voiced  its 
concern  about  the  deterioration  of  human  rights  in  Kenya, 
in  letters  and  visits  to  both  Senate  and  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  members  who  are  responsible  for  n.S.  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  programs  in  that  country.  An  information 
packet  is  available  from  FCNL. 

DBBT'TOR-HATUBB  SWAPS.  FCNL  is  now  reviewing  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  many  debt-for-nature  and  debt-for- 
development  proposals  introduced  in  this  Congress.  In¬ 
formation  on  thifi  issue  is  available  from  FCNL’s  Washing¬ 
ton  office  upon  request. 

TOBBXOH  AID  TO  BL  SAliVADOB.  Dxirlng  consideration 
of  the  foreign  aid  anthorimatlon  bill  in  Jxme,  Rep.  McHugh 
NY  offered  an  amendment  to  require  a  congressional  reso¬ 
lution  before  the  second  half  of  next  year’s  military  aid 
could  be  releeised.  It  was  defeated,  but  received  a  respectable 
185  votes.  Unfortunately,  the  House  passed,  220-198,  an 
amendment  ly  Reps.  McCollum  FL  and  McCurdy  OK  that 
would  lift  an  existing  ban  on  aid  to  police  forces  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor.  The  Senate  foreign  add  authorization  bill,  which  was 
reported  out  of  committee  in  mid-July,  contains  $90  million 
in  military  aid,  $5  million  more  than  the  House  version.  The 
fhll  Senate  may  vote  on  the  bill  before  the  August  recess. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  and  Senate  subcommittees  on 
Foreign  Operations  have  begun  working  on  the  foreign  aid 
eppraprietionahiil.  The  House  bill  mirrors  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill,  but  without  any  conditioning  language  or  police 
aid.  It  is  expected  to  be  voted  on  by  the  fUU  House  before  the 


recess.  A  provision  1y  Sens.  Hatfield  OR  and  Harkin  LA  to 
withhold  50%  of  next  year’s  military  aid  pending  a  Bush 
administration  report  on  the  situation  in  El  Salvador  will 
face  a  tough  fight  in  the  fUU  Appropriations  Committee. 

AOnOH:  Urge  your  senators,  especially  if  thqy  are  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  support  the  Hatfleld/Harkln 
provision. 

PAXJLU.  On  June  27,  the  House  passed  HJ.  Res.  175,  by 
voice  vote,  to  approve  implementation  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  if  Palauan  voters  agree  to  it.  The  outlook 
for  Senate  passage  is  cloudy,  given  objections  to  several 
House  provisions  by  Sen.  Johnston  LA,  chair  of  the  Energy 
Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  bUl. 

CAMBODIA.  The  Bush  administration  continues  to  press 
for  military  aid  to  Prince  Sihanouk  and  other  non- 
communist  rebel  factions  in  Cambodia.  The  Senate,  Jxily  20, 
supported  this  administration  policy  by  &  vote  of 59-39.  The 
House-passed  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  also  approved 
the  policy,  but  a  floor  amendment  ensures  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  must  report  to  Congress  before  providing  ajiy  mili- 
taiy  aid. 

TKB  8TBVOOLB  FOB  UHITBD  HATI0H8  lUNDINO 
GGHTIHUBS.  The  most  critical  step  in  the  congressional 
funding  process — appropriations — ^is  Just  beginning.  So  far, 
the  UN  has  fared  better  than  in  peist  years.  The  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration  asked  for  a  small  down  payment  (less  than 
7%)  towards  repaying  h\ige  n.S.  arrearages  to  the  UN,  8U3 
well  as  funds  for  most  of  the  dues  owed  for  this  year.  This 
request  has  been  approved  by  the  authorizing  committees. 
However,  efforts  to  cut  these  funding  levels  drastically  are 
expected  during  the  appropriations  phase  of  the  funding 
process. 

ACTION:  UN  funding  requests  will  be  considered  soon  in 
the  appropriations  committees  and  on  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  floor.  Your  senators  and  representative  will  be  \mder 
pressure  to  cut  this  year’s  dues  and  the  “down  payment”  on 
UB.  arreaxages.  They  need  to  continue  to  hear  from  you  that 
the  American  people  want  the  n.S.  to  fully  fund  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  UN. 
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we  aulded  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  pfw>eied 
andlpproved  bytheCommitlee.  Semingtofol- 
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